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For the Woman’s Journal. 
HELEN. AND HELENA. 





By Mrs. Sarah D. Hobart. 





The subtle Grecian saw me as I was,— 
A woman born to rule with fatal 


sway 
Over men’s hearts; to lure and lead 
astray 
The passioned soul pledged to heroic 
cause. 
In armor strong I found the secret 
flaws; 
I taught the weak his holiest to be- 
tray; 
With magic spell I bound the fleet- 
ing day, 
Nor gave for duty’s plea a moment’s 
pause. 
For me the seas flamed with embattled 
ships, 


The rushing streams grew red with 
brothers’ blood; 

Loud rang the alarm from all 
templed spires, 

O'er golden cities spread the widening 


the 


fires: 
A race of heroes perished where I 
stood, 
The traitor’s kisses on my crimsoned 
lips. 
If. 
The Teuton saw me as I might have 
been,— 


A woman tender, resolute and good, 
Who in the wreck of fortunes proud- 
ly stood 
The sure support of souls assailed by 
sin; 
A land’s ideal, closely blent within 
The dreams of priest and knight of 
holy rood; 
The symbol fair of spotless mother- 


hood, 

The glorious prize for some true heart 
to win. 

Dear women paused in prayer to 


breathe my name; 
Sweet children ran to greet me from 
their play; 
The weak, the sad, the feeble and the 
old 
Came as I passed to touch my gar- 
ments’ fold. 
Ah, God! What b!essedness to cast 
away 
For poisoned blisses and the badge of 
shame! 
Fall River, Wisconsin. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Since our last issue, elections have 
been held in 42 States, and momentous 
issues have been decided—issues as 
vitally important to women as to men. 
Yet in 38 of these 42 States women had 
no more voice in the decision than in- 
fants, lunatics or unnaturalized for- 
eigners. It will not always be so. 





In Wisconsin, the campaign seems to 
have been strenuous. In one county 
the candidate for treasurer dropped 
dead the day before election, his op- 
ponent is not expected to live, and 
Gov. Davidson is laid up with sciatica. 
If these had been women candidates 
in one of the equal suffrage States, the 
facts would have been quoted the 
world over as proof that women are 





too frail and excitable to take part in 
politics. But out of the dozen women 
who have at different times served as 
members of the Legislature in the 
four enfranchised States, and the 
scores who have been candidates for 
county superintendent of schools, there 
is not one such case on record. 





At the hearing before the Judiciary 
Committee of the Vermont Senate the 
other day on municipal woman suf- 
frage, Miss Mary N. Chase contrasted 
the recent large vote of the House (130 
to 25) in favor of woman's ballot with 
the action of the Vermont Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1870, when, out 
of 234 members, only one voted for 
woman suffrage. 





Immediately after the discussion in 
the Swedish Parliament of the bill to 
extend suffrage for men, a law will be 
submitted by the ministry, authorizing 
women to vote. It is said that King 
Oscar is strongly in favor, and that 
in all probability women will be al- 
lowed to vote in Sweden in the near 
future. 


The Republicans have carried the 
four equal suffrage States. The re- 
turns from Colorado and Idaho were 
incomplete when the Journal went to 
press. The indications were that Gov- 
ernor Gooding of Idaho ran far be- 





| hind his ticket, and was @ected by Aa 


small majority. The county in which 
Boise is situated, though normally Re- 
publican by over 2000, gave Stocksla- 
ger, the Democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor, 700 majority. In Denver, the 
vote for governor stood: Buchtel, Rep., 
23,688; Adams, Dem., 11,173; Lindsey, 
Ind., 4750; Haywood, Soc., 4389. Buch- 
tel’s plurality, 12,515. The returns for 
the State at large were not in, but it 
seemed certain that the Republicans 
had elected their State ticket, with the 
possible exception of the chief justice, 
who ran far behind. 





In Pennsylvania, Emery and Gib- 
boney, the reform candidates for Goy- 
ernor and for District Attorney of 
Philadelphia, have been defeated by 
the Republican machine. The resu!t 
might have been different if the wo- 
men had had votes. 





In Chicago, the charter committee 
on municipal elections has rejected, 6 
to 4, a resolution recommending muni- 
cipal suffrage for Chicago women. 
The charter convention whole 
will now vote upon it. 


as a 





The “suffragettes’”’ have hitherto been 

treated in prison as common felons. 
This has aroused so much public in- 
dignation that the government will 
hereafter class them as political of- 
fenders, who are subjected to less se- 
vere prison discipline. 





“As a concession to their sex,” we 
are told, the two girl students con- 
victed as accessories to the recent plot 
to blow up the court-martial at Cron- 
stadt were sentenced to be hanged in- 
stead of being shot. But no hangman 
could be procured. Keven the most 
hardened of the life convicts of St. 
Petersburg refused to accept the of- 
fice, though promised pardon and 
money. The two girls were shot in 
the courtyard of the barracks, and 
were brave to the last, dying with a 
declaration of having done their duty 
on their lips. All their fellow students 
absented themselves from the normal 
school on the day of execution, in 
token of sympathy. St. Petersburg is 
said to be profoundly stirred by the 
affair. The Boston Transcript says: 


“The position of an officer must be 
most trying to any man of the slight- 
est sensibilities or of the least pride 
in his profession. To command at ex- 
ecutions is everywhere a painful duty, 
but to conduct them personally, because 
even prison ruffians refuse to act as 
the hangmen of girls, is a loathsome 
degradation from which the officers of 
all other European armies are exempt. 
It is nothing wonderful that many of- 
ficers decline service on courts-martial 
and that others are leaving the ser- 
vice outright, or scarcely conceal their 





abhorrence of the policy of which they 
are the unwilling agents.” 





A NEW AND GOOD IDEA. 


It is good policy for all who are la- 
boring te secure woman suffrage to 
avail themselves of every opportunity 
to secure suffrage in every degree pos- 
sible, of course with the ultimate end 
of full suffrage for women. 

There are a few States where wu- 
nicipal suffrage can be secured without 
legislative consent, or appealing to the 
Legislatures in any way. 

In Missouri, cities of more than 100,- 
000 population may make their own 
charters, providing they do not conflict 
with the State or national constitu- 
tion, and, as suffrage for women in 
municipal affairs does not conflict with 
constitutional provisions .in most 
States, the friends of suffrage in Mis- 
souri should at once ask the city coun- 
cil to amend the city charters of St. 
Louis and Kansas City so as to give 
women municipal suffrage. A victory 
in these large cities would make it a 
comparatively easy matter to secure, 
thereafter, full suffrage in the State. 

In Washington, cities of 20,000 or 
more can make their own charters by 
action of the city councils. Now that 
so much interest has been aroused in 
Washington by the recent amendment 
battle, it would be a fine scheme to 
keep up the agitation and demand the 
amendment of all charters coming 
within this numerical provision, and 
thus secure municipal suffrage for wo- 
men. 

In California, cities of 3,500 or more 
can amend their charters and grant 
woman suffrage in all municipal af- 
fairs, by action of the city councils. 

In Minnesota, all municipalities can 
do this, as all cities in that State have 
absolute home rule, without legisla- 
tive interference. 

In Louisiana, ‘by a recent statute, 
any city or town in the State (except 
New Orleans) may adopt a charter of 
its own making. 

1 hope the suffragists of the States 
mentioned will avail themselves of 
these laws and secure : recognition of 
their rights in the matter of municipal 
government. 

Furthermore, in nearly all munici- 
pal charters there is a provision that 
gives councils and communities power 
to “make police regulations” and to 
“act for the safety, order and welfare 
of the community,” and to “preserve 
peace and good order.” I believe that 
under this provision the charters of 
other States than the ones mentioned 
can be so amended by the city councils 
as to give suffrage to women in mu- 
nicipnl affairs, in order to “promote 
peace and good order,” without seek- 
ing the consent of legislative bodies. 

There is a growing sentiment that 
legislative bodies must cease control- 
ling cities, that home rule must be the 
only rule of cities. This is right, and 
suffragists should help. to increase this 
sentiment in every State. When this 
condition obtains, then women can 
have as much control in cities as men. 
Now that there is so much corruption 
in city affairs, it is a good time for 
“Aunt Jane’ to offer her services to 
the sons of “Uncle Sam” in matters 
of municipal housekeeping. 

I hope the hints I have thrown out 
here will be energetically aGted upon. 

Helen M. Gougar. 


lafayette, Ind. 


A WOMAN'S INVENTION. 





Mrs. Anna M. Town, of Utica, N. Y., 
has in her rooms an arrangement of 
electrical lights of practical service to 
those who cannot hear the ringing of 
the door bell and telephone bell. When 
the telephone bell rings in the rear of 
the apartment, a brilliant light flashes 
up in the front room and remains 
lighted until turned off. This light is 
so arranged that it flashes into the 
looking-glasses of three rooms. A 
light can be placed in every room if 
desired. The electric door bell is ar- 
ranged in a similar way, the light be- 
ing of another color. The Scientific 
American says: “The arrangement has 
been in use two years, proving satis- 
factory and inexpensive. Most deaf 
people can hear over a telephone. By 
adopting this plan a telephone is quite 
as useful to a deaf person as to one 
who can hear. In of illness, 
when the ringing of bells is to be 
avoided, this arrangement seems an 
admirable one. When the lights are 
used, the bell is also retained. A 
movable bulb that can be taken to any 
part of the house is a great conven- 
ience. The door bell in that case is 
silent.” 


case 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN AUSTRIA. | 


By Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 


I have just completed a brief suf- | 


frage tour in Austria and Hungary, in| Connecticut W. Ss. A. 


company with Dr. Aletta Jacobs, pres- 
ident of the Dutch Woman Suffrage 
Association. In many ways it was the | 
most unique and interesting suffrage | 
experience of my life. I shall reserve 
the account of our trip in Hungary for 
a later letter, for, although Hungary 
belongs to the Empire of Austria, she 
occupies a far more independent posi- 
tion than do the other provinces, and 
has her own Parliament. 

Austria is composed of seventeen 
provinces, exclusive of Hungary, and 
her people speak at least as many lan- 
guages. Many, if not all, of these 
provinces dream of a time when they 
may attain the independence which 
was once theirs, and hence all possi- 
ble efforts are made to cultivate na- 
tional spirit, and to protest, so far as 
they are able, against every attempt 
of Austria to convert them into mere 
Austrians. It is quite impossible for a 
tourist to comprehend the intensity of 
racial feeling and suspicion which ex- 
ists among these various peoples. It 
certainly is the most serious obstacle 
which prevents Austrian progress, and 
at the same time stands directly in 
the way of the propaganda for any 
reform. Seventy-nine per cent. of the 
people are Catholics, and the royal 
family and the government are Catho- 
lics. Doubtless, religion tends to in- 
tensify the national differences. 

Our first stop was in Bohemia, at 
its beautiful capital, Prague. Here the 
population is composed of about 70 
per cent. of Czeckish and 380 per cent. 
of German people. Many of the Ger- 
mans, however, possess large estates 
and business interests, and are descen- 
dants of several generations of Bo- 
hemian Germans, and hence they have 
more influence in the control of Bo- 
hemian affairs than would usually be 
true of a minority. The streets and 
most of the business signs are in 
Czeckish. It is said no Czeck will buy 
so much as « match from a German, 
and the Germans are equally particu- 
lar about patronizing their own kind. 
These two peoples will not attend the 
same meetings, nor go to the snme 
schools. Marriages between the two 
are severely condemned. Once there 
was one University, but there was so 
much turbulence among the students 
that it became necessary to divide it, 
and now there is a German and a 
(Czeck University, the library only re- 
maining common property. Girls are 
admitted to both. 

The Gérman language is compulsory 
in the schools, but this the Czecks re- 
sent strongly, and it is said often pre- 
tend not to understand when a ques- 
tion is put to them in German. COut- 
siders who wish to address a Bohem- 
ian meeting attended by Czecks must 
do it in some other language than 
German, which, although they all un- 
derstand it, they refuse to use. 

The arrangements for our meeting 
were made by a committee of Ger- 
mans, and hence it was attended by 
Germans only. It was held in a large, 
fine hall, which was filled with intel- 
ligent-looking, well-dressed, I might 
even say fashionably-dressed women 
and men; for the moment one crosses 
the line into Austria, he is impressed 
with the fact that the Austrians vie 
with the French in that thing we call 
style. 

Looking down at the audience from 
the platform, I might well have im- 
agined myself in New York, for I 
could note no point of difference. But 
sitting in the audience and looking at 
the platform, an American would ob- 
serve some curious differences. The 
platform was provided with a long 
table covered with a cloth, behind 
which presiding officer and speakers 
were seated. It is an awkward ar- 
rangement, from our point of view, 
but it seems to be the universal cus- 
tom in Burope. The presiding officer 
was Frau Wiechowsky, president of 
the Deutscher Verband fur Frauen- 
forschritt, the “German Society for 
Women’s Progress,” a sweet-faced, in- 
telligent and broad-minded woman. 
But she was there under very different 
conditions from those with which we 
are familiar. 

Austria has a law, enacted in 1852, 
by which she granted to men the right 
of political organization; but the law 
especially forbids that this right shall 
be extended to women. Therefore, 
there can be no legal Woman Suffrage 
Association in Austria. Nor can any 
existing organization, as such, hold a 





(Continued on page 178.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Catherine Wilde will sail fer 
America on Noy. 13. 
Mrs. A. A. Truesdell writes that the 
had a splendid 
convention. The report will appear 
next week. 
Ellis Meredith has been vice-chair- 


man of the Democratic State Central 


Committee in Colorado during the 
| campaign just closed. 
Miss Kate M. Gordon at last ac- 


counts had reached Venice in her tray- 
els through Europe. She hopes to be 
home in New Orleans by Dec. 1, unless 
her party decide to visit Germany. In 
that case she will get back a little 
later. 

Mrs. H. M. King, known as the cat- 
tle queen of the South, has added to 
her ranch a large tract which now 
gives her 1,280,000 acres, or territory 
nearly twice the area of Rhode Island. 
Mrs. King supervises her ranch, and 
knows what is going on at any time 
in any part of it. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt has re- 
turned from Europe, and will be for a 


few weeks at the Hotel Marie An- 
toinette in New York City. She ex- 
pects to spend Christmas with her 


mother in Iowa, and then to go back 
to Europe to do some further work as 
president of the International Suffrage 
Alliance. 


Mrs. Christine K. Huber, Battle 
Creek, Mich., is a washerwoman who 
delivers her washings in her own au- 
tomobile. She washes for from eight- 
een to twenty-four families in the 
week, making about $25. She owns 
her own home, besides other property, 
and has given her five children a good 
education. 


Miss Braddon, the novelist, who 
celebiated her seventieth birthday by 
issuing her sixty-second book, re- 
ceived only $12.50 for her best-known 
tale, “Lady Audley’s Secret.’ Since 
then royalties have been paid to her 
on over 2 million copies. Miss Brad- 


don reads French, German, Spanish 
and Italian with equal ease. 
Miss Beatrice Harraden, author of 


“Ships That Pass in the Night,” warm- 
ly sympathizes with the “Suffragettes.” 
She praises their devotion and moral 
courage, their single mindedness and 
their spirit of martyrdom, and declares 
that it is the duty of all other women 
who want the suffrage to “come for- 
ward from their academic and cultured 
security and rally round these brave 
people.” 


The Countess Rougemont, an 
American woman, formerly tdith 
Devereux Clapp of New York, has gone 
into the laundry business in France. 
She established her laundry at Me- 
milion, her husband’s country estate, 
to save the need of sending her linen 
away to be laundered. All the friends 
of the countess have become custom- 
ers, and pay good prices for what they 
call ‘“‘peerless” results. 


Mrs. 
selected 


de 


Ifeins, of Kewanee, ILll., was 
many applicants and 
was commissioned a special police offi- 
cer for the county fair. Her work is 
regarded as among the best done by 
the patrol force, including, as it did, 
the arrest of sixteen men on one day 
for climbing a fence and entering the 
fair grounds without paying. She 
wore a policeman’s star, and none of 
the men offered resistance wher she 
escorted them to the fair headquarters. 


from 


Dr. Cornelia De Bey, at the time of 
the child-labor agitation in Illinois, 
was commissioned to investizate a cer- 
tain factory at Alton. Being refused 
admission, she simply climbed in over 
the wall, and found the abuses which 
she had expected to see, but of which 
there had been no proof. Thus, when 


| the bill came up for consideration, she 


was enabled to give evidence which 
aided in gaining a victory. Dr. De 


| Bey is a member of the preseat Chi- 


cago School Board, one of the useful 
and public-spirited women lately de 
scribed “Chicago's Five Maiden 
Aunts.” 


as 
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FIGHTING OVER THEIR HEADS. 





Last Tuesday, the male citizens of 
42 States closed an active and excited 
controversy by electing their Gov- 
ernors, Legislators and Congressmen 
for ensuing years. In doing so, they 
practically decided momentous public 
questions of the utmost importance to 
the women of the country, whose well- 
being was vitally affected by the re- 
sult—equally so with that of the men. 
Women’s homes will suffer if the rule 
ef monopolists and grafters is per- 
petuated, and will be made safer and 
more independent if honorable and 
high-minded statesmen become the 
makers and enforcers of our laws. 
Every family will be made richer or 
poorer. Every working woman's 
wages will be increased or lowered. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
were expended in discussing the po- 
litical issues, and in bringing the 
voters to the polls. Every young man 
approaching the age of 21 was urged 
to register his name and residence, 
and to go to the polling place appoint- 
ed. Carriages were provided for the 
convenience of those whose opinions 
were to be counted. For weeks be- 
forehand public meetings were held 
and appeals circulated. 

But one-half of all the “citizens of 
sound mind and mature age, not con- 
victed of crime,” were as completely 
overlooked as if they did not exist. 
The battle of ballots went on without 
their participation. They had no part 
or lot in the government of their coun- 
try. 

In this so-called “republic,” women 
were exluded from any share in their 
own government, while men of foreign 
birth were marshalled to the polls. 

To all men election day was a rec- 
ognition of their citizenship and a 
guarantee of their equality. But to 
every intelligent, self-respecting 
woman it was an occasion of humili- 
ation. Well might she exclaim: “I 
have no country! Although legally a 
citizen, I am an alien and a subject.” 

How long will this injustice con- 
tinue to be perpetrated? 

H. B. B. 





A GAP IN THE WALL. 





Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, in another 
column, suggests a novel way to get 
municipal suffrage for women in cities 
that are progressive enough to want 
it, without waiting till the whole State 
is converted. 

In five States, cities of a certain size 
have been given the right to frame 
their own charters, provided they do 
not conflict with national or State 
constitutions. Municipal suffrage for 
women, of course, does not conflict 
with the national constitution, nor 
does it conflict with the constitutions 
of most States. The Supreme Court 
of Michigan some years ago set aside 


as unconstitutional a municipal 
woman suffrage bill passed by the 
Legislature, but Kansas’ granted 


women the municipal vote nineteen 
years ago; many cities in New York 
State, under their special charters, 
have given women a limited municipal 
vote; it has lately been held that the 
men of Chicago can give the municipal 
franchise to the women if they will, 
and in Massachusetts, Vermont and 
other States, municipal woman suf- 
frage bills have been introduced in the 
Legislatures for years, and have been 
epposed on all manner of other 
grounds, but not on that of uncon- 
stitutionality. 

Therefore, in the five States which 
have given cities of a certain size the 
right to frame their own charters, it 
is likely that the men of those cities 
could give women the municipal vote 
without legal impediment. Missouri 
gives this right to cities of 100,000 in- 
habitants, Washington to cities of 20,- 
000, California to cities of 3,500, Min- 
pesota to all cities, and Louisiana to 
all cities and towns except New Or- 
leans. 

Mrs. Gougar advises that the effort 
be made in the largest cities first. 
But it is in the large cities that the 
vicious elements are strongest, and 
the vicious elements are always solid 
against woman suffrage. We have 
found this true in every suffrage 
amendment campaign for the last 





Solr years. The effort might well be 
in the large cities; it would be 
an invaluable means of agitation and 
education, as was shown in the recent 
effort to secure a municipal woman 
suffrage clause in the charter of 
Wheeling, W. Va. Campaigns in the 
big cities will make thousands of con- 
verts, but actual victories at present 
are more likely to be won in the 
smaller cities. 

When a suffrage amendment was 
submitted in California ten years ago, 
it carried the State, outside of San 
Francisco and Oakland. In most of 
the smaller places, a majority of Cali- 
fornia men favored it, even in 1896, 
and the number of believers has 
grown enormously since then. In 
every State that votes upon a suffrage 
amendment, the men of some towns 
give an overwhelming majority for 
equal suffrage. Why should not those 
towns be allowed to try it? Even in 
conservative Massachusetts, on the 
so-called referendum, in 1895, there 
were 48 towns where the majority of 
the men’s votes went in favor of mu- 
nicipal suffrage for women. (The ma- 
jority of the women’s vote went in 
favor of it everywhere.) 

It is not likely that the courts would 
uphold the right of a city council to 
give women municipal suffrage under 
their general power to make regula- 
tions to promote the public welfare 
or to preserve peace and order; but 
in the five States whose cities have 
been given the specific right to frame 
their own charters, it would be well 
worth while for the suffragists to look 
into the matter. Our impression is 
that Mrs. Gougar has discovered a 
hopeful gap in the Chinese wall of 
prejudice which now compels all men 
and women to wait for the benefits 
of equal suffrage till the majority of 
the most ignorant and backward can 
be dragged up to the line. Let the 
progressive municipalities go ahead. 
The procession will fall into line be- 
hind them. A. 8. B. 





MISS WILDE IN ENGLAND. 





The Old George, 
Salisbury, Pngland, 
Oct. 24. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Here I am by a bright sea-coal fire, 
in a house that was a prosperous hos- 
telry as long ago as 1401, and is inter- 
esting with its black oak carving and 
panelled walls. Here Samuel Pepys 
once staid, and noted in his Diary that 
“Ye Olde George” gave him “a silken 
bed and fine diet,’ but a grievous over- 
charge. I also am most comfortable 
as to bed and board. May the paral- 
lel not extend to the coming Dill! 

Salisbury is a delightful old town, 
with its quaint low houses and stone 
gateways, and the noble gray cathe- 
dral, fitly set in broad stretches of light- 
green velvet turf. I went up this morn- 
ing and stood by the great west door 
to see the Judge of Assizes go in to 
service before entering on his duties 
at the court. It was quite a pageant 
to my republican eyes. First, preced- 
ed by a band of policemen, walked the 
mayor and ex-mayor of the city, in 
black robes trimmed with. fur; then 
the city council in robes of scarlet and 
black; then the clerk, who was distin- 
guished by a beautifully curled white 
wig, and the stout beadle in red. The 
mayor proudly bore a gilt mace. Then 
came two gorgeous heralds on horse- 
back, trumpeting loudly, and follow- 
ing them, the coach, with coachman 
and footmen in grand array of gold 
and scarlet and black, knee breeches 
and long pink stockings, wigs and 
cocked hats. His lordship’s chaplain, 
in black, was with him, and the great 
man himself emerged in a scarlet robe 
with a big white fur cape and a truly 
majestic wig. The great doors swung 
open, the procession entered, and the 
organ broke forth into “God Save the 
King.” It was pretty when they came 
out after service. The white-robed 
choristers came down the aisle first, 
with the clergy, also in white, and 
formed in two lines at the door to let 
the honored guests pass out. 

I was glad to find that “Sidney’s sis- 
ter, Pembroke’s mother,” lies in this 
cathedral; but I had always thought 


the whole beautiful epitaph. was. on her; 


tomb. The home of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, Wilton House, is generously 
opened to the public on Tuesdays, and 
it is a glorious house to see, rich with 
paintings and sculpture, and homelike 
withal. 

Driving home I stopped to visit the 
little old parish church at Berneston 
where “holy George Herbert” used to 
preach. There is to be a memorial 
window to him in the cathedral, 
where, it is recorded, he loved to come, 
feeling that his time spent in prayer 
and cathedral music “elevated his soul, 
and was his heaven upon earth.” 

I came to Salisbury from Winches- 
ter, the place where Isaac Walton used 
to walk with his rod by the river, and 
where he lies in the old cathedral. I 
wandered through the meadows, think- 
ing less of him than of a later poetic 
spirit who has written of “kingly 
Winchester” and of St. Catherine’s hill, 
with its crown of beeches,—Louise 
Guiney. So still and fair and restful, 
these rural English scenes! and peace 
is in the very atmosphere of the old 
Hospital of St. Cross, where a dole of 
bread and beer is still offered to all 
comers, and the gentle old pensioners 
sit happily among their flowers. The 
old church is notable for ancient stone 
work that I will not try to describe. 
My brain reels when I essay to do jus- 
tice to church architecture. In Paris 





I heard of a young girl who had been 
hurried through Italy, and at last said 
desperately, “If I see another Madon- 
na, I shall scream!” It is a shame to 
spoil. the solemn beauty, the still won- 
der of the great past with any thought 
of present haste. 

King Arthur’s Round Table is at. 
Winchester. At least, an immense 
round table with the names of the 
knights is there, hung in the County 
Hall, and I should think shame to 
doubt when the seats of Bedivere and 
Gawain and Galahad were pointed out 
to me. 

In Winchester I was well enter- 
tained at “God Begot House,” an old 
Tudor structure built on the site of an 
early sanctuary, and retaining its 
name. Here I was made the more wel- 
come when it was found that I knew 
Col. Higginson, whose name appears 
at two different times in the visitors’ 
book, and also, I need not say, is 
pleasantly remembered. 

In London I had two precious days, 
one when I found the old Charter- 
house, the place where Thackeray pic- 
tured the last days of Col. Newcome; 
and saw the fine old oak-panelled hall 
where the Poor Brothers sit at meat, 
and their chapel. The other was one 
afternoon when I went to Cheyne 
Row and saw Carlyle’s house, with 
the double-walled study where the 
poor, misanthropic, tempestuous soul 
tried to shut out the daily sounds of 
human life. I saw George Eliot’s 
house, and Dante Rossetti’s. 

Then I wanted to visit Chelsea Old 
Church, to see the monument of Sir 
Thomas Moore, who is supposed to be 
buried here. I unearthed the sexton, 
and asked if it was too late to see the 
church. He was a man of great delib- 
eration. “No,” he said, “I think not. 
If you'll go quietly back to the church, 
I will come and unlock the door.” Re- 
straining my natural tendency to ramp 
and roar, I strolled back, and in the 
deepening dusk he slowly pointed out 
the Norman arches, the curious old 
monuments, the crowded tablets in the 
floor. “You may be sure,” he said, 
“there’s no more ‘istoric spot in Lon- 
don than this church, for there’s 
corpses under every foot of it.” True, 
but grim at twilight! 

I have been twice to the headquar- 
ters of the Woman Suffrage Society in 
Victoria street. The busy workers and 
the piles of leaflets seemed very nat- 
ural. I think the “Suffragettes” have 
no affiliation with this society, whom 
they call the ‘‘kid-glove suffragists.” 
It seems a great pity, as Mrs. Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett said the other night, 
that women working for so great a 
cause should not work together, at 
least as far as a generous view of each 
others’ methods goes. Miss Edith Pal- 
liser is a handsome woman, with abil- 
ity and energy in every line of her 
face. I hope to hear some of their 
speakers when I go back to London 
before sailing for home, Nov. 13. 

Cc. W. 





SYMPATHY WITH SUFFRAGETTES. 





A special dispatch from the London 
Standard to the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Eagle, dated Oct. 27, says: 

In all matters appertaining to poli- 
tics, England has long regarded her- 
self as an example of propriety. 
Should Mr. Hearst and Mr. Hughes 
have «a rough-and-tumble contest in 
Madison Square Garden, it would only 
be regarded here as the natural result 
of the American political system, and 
a characteristic incident of your elec- 
tions. That the dignity of the House 
of Commons cannot be equalled by 
Congress or any other parliamentary 
body in the world has for years heen 
the boast of the average Englishman. 
This week has shattered the national 
dream built up upon centuries of com- 
parative parliamentary decorum. 
Scenes calculated to make Burke, Pitt 
and Gladstone rise in their graves oc- 
curred in Parliament on Tuesday, 
when the “suffragettes” stormed, not 
without success, the House of Com- 
mons. 

The English woman has been re- 
garded for so many centuries as a neg- 
ative factor in national life—one might 
almost add, domestic life—that this 
imperious demand for the female vote, 
accompanied by the unprecedented dis- 
turbances, amazes the general public 
and disturbs statesmen. It is, per- 
haps, unfair to project the mad riot 
of women upon the Commons as repre- 
senting the average Englishwoman’s 
opinions, but it is astonishing to find 
how much silent sympathy prevails for 
the eleven women leaders now in pris- 
on for the violence of their convictions. 
An American diplomat who happened 
to see the police beating back the suf- 
fragettes in their desperate attempt 
to reach the legislative chamber sacred 
to men, said to me: 

“The worm will turn at last. You 
have always treated your women like 
eaged canaries or cooks. Now they 
won't be satisfied until they get powers 
and rights exceeding those given by 
the men of any other nation to their 
womankind.” 

Like all generalisms, this utterance 
is probably exaggerated, but doubtless 
has an element of truth, for centuries 
of suppression have often in history 
tended to make an organized revolt 
successful. 

They lack a Susan B. Anthony. but 
they have strong supporters of other 
types; for instance, Mrs. Alfred Lyt- 
telton, wife of the ex-Colonial Secre- 
tary. Speaking on Thursday, she de- 
clared that the women who stormed 
the House of Commons were “perfect- 
ly justified. Bither a woman is fit to 





take her share in the solution of the 
problems of government or she is unfit 
to take charge of the training of her 
sons. They say it will make us un- 
womanly, but the maidens of the fu- 
ture, with vote or no vote, will be very 
much the same as those of the past. 
Man’s attitude is crystallized in the 
‘Eton Boy’s Diary’; ‘Got up, had 
breakfast; talked to mother about 
things she could understand.’ ” 

When one of the leading and clev- 
erest women in the land publicly takes 
th's attitude, you can imagine that the 
agitation for female suffrage can 
searcely be gauged by what to the 
average man was a disgraceful exhibi- 
tion in the House of Commons. Miss 
Elizabeth Robins, the American au- 
thoress, has been fanning the flame. 
Speaking on the same platform as Mrs. 
Lyttleton, she said: “As a foreigner, I 
cannot share your victory when it 
comes, but I can work with you and 
for you.” 





MRS. AVERY’S BIRTHDAY RECEP- 
TION. 





Mrs. Susan Look Avery attained her 
eighty-ninth ‘birthday on Oct. 27. A 
delightful reception in honor of the 
day was given in the village hall of 
Wyoming, N. Y., by Mrs. Brooks and 
Mrs. Matthews. 


About a hundred guests were re- 
ceived in the clubrooms, and after 
each had extended congratulations 
they repaired to the main hall, which 
was beautifully decorated with hand- 
some rugs, autumn leaves, ferns and 
chrysanthemums. The company was 
served with dainty refreshments by 
six young ladies. Mrs. Coonley Ward, 
Mrs. Avery’s daughter, read original 
poems and letters of congratulation 
to Mrs. Avery from friends unable to 
attend the reception. Mrs. Ruth Mc- 
Enery Stuart read an original poem 
written for the occasion. 

The editors of The Woman’s Journal 
congratulate their old friend, Mrs. 
Avery, whose whole life has been 
given to good works, and whose heart 
is younger at eighty-nine thah those 
of most girls of eighteen. May she 
live to reach her hundredth year! 





WOMEN AND NIGHT WORK. 





Editors Woman’s Journal:— 

Referring to the article in your is- 
sue of Oct. 20, “Awaiting the Deci- 
sion,” I beg to state that there was a 
time when my sentiments were in ac- 
cord with those expressed there. It 
happens, however, that in the very 
case which involves the decision re- 
ferred to by you, my husband is one 
of the counsel who successfully fought 
against the law limiting the hours of 
labor for women. 

He advises me that the law in ques- 
tion was not passed for the protection 
of women, although it pretends to be. 
It emanated from the desire of men to 
invade a field of easy labor in a book- 
bindery, where women were almost ex- 
clusively employed on account of their 
superior dexterity and cleanliness. 
They labored in shifts, including work 
during part of the night; and, since 
they were paid by the piece, they were 
enabled to earn from $20 to $30 a week 
by extra work. The women thus em- 
ployed ranged anywhere from 25 to 45 
years in age; they were healthy, la- 
bored under every advantage of sani- 
tation, and were content. It was at 
the instance of labor unions that the 
law in question was passed, expressly 
to oust them from that field of employ- 
ment. 

Mr. Goldzier has written a letter on 
that subject to the official court jour- 
nal of New York (a marked copy of 
which I send by the same mail), and 
I hope that the sentiments therein cor- 
rectly announced may have some 
weight with the higher courts in hold- 
ing unconstitutional a law which in- 
vades the right of mature women to 
dispose of their time, under the guise 
of protecting them. 

The expressions of Mr. Goldzier’s 
letter must be convincing that he is a 
champion of woman’s cause, and 
would not attempt to obliterate any 
law which was legitimately passed in 
favor of our sex. 

Julia Goldzier. 

Bayonne, N. J. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





During -the year just closed the 
women of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church have raised $1,015,621.61 for 
home and foreign missions. 





The Board of Managers of the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Church of Oanada, at its meet- 
ing just held in Belville, passed a res- 
olution ordering the presentation of a 
memorial to the next General Confer- 
ence, asking that women be in future 
given a place in the councils of the 
Methodist Church in Canada. 





A Vermont woman, the Rev. Verdi 
Marie Mack, is pastor of two Univer- 
salist churches in that State. She 
preaches at Gaysville every Sunday 
morning and at Stockbridge every sec- 
end Sunday afternoon. 





The new election and naturalization 
laws will be discussed by Hon. Robert 
Luce and Mr. Prescott F. Hall next 
Tuesday afternoon at 6 Marlboro 
street, Boston, before the Civics Class 
of the Boston E. S. A. for G. G. It isa 
subject of great interest. There should 
be a large attendance. 


-grinations, I have 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN AUSTRIA. 
(Continued from page 177.) 
public suffrage meeting. But a public 
meeting to discuss this question may 
be called by a committee of individu- 
als, providing the police consent. Frau 
Wieschowsky’s club could not invite 
us to Prague, therefore, nor could she 
preside over our meeting as its presi- 
dent. She was one of a committee to 
eall the meeting. and was appointed 
to represent it as chairman, and in that 
eapacity presided. The chief point of 
difference, however, was the presence 
of a handsome policeman, clad in an 
impressive uniform, much decorated 
with gold straps and brass buttons, 
who sat by my side behind the long 
table. He was the representative of 
the great Empire, and he was there 
to see that the good fame of the im- 
perial realm of Austria should not be 
injured by aught we should say, or so 
I suppose. At any rate, he had en- 
gaged a young university professor to 
make notes of my speech, as he did not 
understand English. Dr. Jacobs spoke 
in German, and he made copious notes 
of all she said concerning universal 
suffrage, constitutions, woman _ suf- 
frage, etc. I was assured afterwards 
that the “Staats Minister’ would read 
the notes upon our meeting with 
great interest the next morning. This, 
taken together with the fact that, 
upon our arrival at the hotel, we 
had been obliged to fill in papers giv- 
ing quite a biography of ourselves, in- 
cluding the names of our fathers and 
mothers, and our mothers’ maiden 
names, as well as our ages (a ques- 
tion which any American woman is 
supposed to resent as rankly impu- 
dent), made us feel that we were per- 
sons of great importance. I am pain- 
fully aware that in my suffrage pere- 
visited many an 
American city, whose government did 
not care a whip-stitch where I came 
from or was going to, or what I had 
done or said while I was there. Pos- 
sibly there may be some advantages in 

the Austrian method. 

When our meeting was over, our 
handsome policeman shook hands with 
our chairman, made a polite bow to 
us, and withdrew. The audience was 
attentive and sympathetic, and an as- 
tonishing number seemed to be whole- 
hearted advocates of woman suffrage. 
The meeting began at six o'clock, asis 
the custom in Austria, and was over 
by eight. After the audience had gone 
we were escorted into another room, 
where a group of the friends joined 
us, and we were treated to a hot sup- 
per. This gave us an opportunity to 
discuss the situation, and to urge hard 
work to secure the repeal of the law 
which now prevents Austrian suffra- 
gists from joining the International Al- 
liance. 

The next morning we had an inter- 
view with a Czeckish lady who came 
to see us, and we learned something 
of the point of view of her people. Al- 
ready much has been done in Bohemia 
for woman suffrage. Many large meet- 
ings in its interest have been held by 
both Germans and Czecks. Now, a 
movement for universal suffrage has 
shown much strength in Austria, and 
this has brought the question of wo- 
man suffrage to the front. Last win- 
ter the Czeckish women sent a peti- 
tion for woman suffrage to the Parlia- 
ment at Vienna, by their delegate 
Klosac, which was signed by 22,000 
names. The German women also sent 
a petition for the same purpose. 

Throughout this part of Europe, the 
early tribes and nationalities extended 
broad liberties to women. The influ- 
ence of the so-called “Mother Age” 
was not extinct so late as the tenth 
century, and at least one relic of it 
has been retained even to the present 
day, despite the wars which have been 
here continually waged, and the count- 
less changes of governments; that 
is, the right of the landed proprietors 
of the aristocracy, be they men or wo- 
men, to political representation. When 
that property has been great enough, 
the owner has been entitled to a seat 
in the National Council. When the 
proprietor was a woman, she was not 
permitted to take this seat herself, but 
she could appoint a man as her per- 
sonal representative, and he must vote 
in accordance with her instructions. 
Lesser political power is aecorded- to 
smaller estates. Many women in Aus- 
tria possess these ancient rights and 
make use of them. It is curious, in- 
deed, that women who may vote, who 
may petition Parliament for more suf- 
frage rights, and who may publicly 
speak in favor of such rights, and who 
actually do all these things, are denied 
the liberty to organize either for or 
against those rights. Yet this is the 
Austrian situation. 

Our next stop was at Brunn, the 
capital of Moravia. Here the national 
law is more liberally construed, and 
the “Staats-minister” apparently did 
not consider that there were such pos- 
sibilities of mischief in our presence as 
had the one in Bohemia, and no po- 
liceman was sent to keep watch upon 
our proceedings. Our meeting was 
otherwise conducted in the same way. 
The presiding officer was Fraulein 
Huntschik, president of the Deutcher 
Verband fur Frauenforschritt, the Ger- 
man Society for Women’s Progress, a 
woman of indomitable energy and lib- 
eral intelligence. Again we began at 6 
o’clock, had a full audience of inter- 
ested listeners, and a supper at a hotel 
afterwards, where some hours were 
spent in discussing suffrage for men 
find women in Austria. 

Next came Vienna, the magnificent 
capital of the Austrian Empire. Our 
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meeting was presided over by Frau 
Mariann Hain‘sch, the president of the 
Austrian Council of Women. Her 
bravery of soul, her breadth of intelli- 
gence, her sweetness of character com- 
bine to produce the same wonderful 
type of women who have in all lands 
been our pioneers. The meeting was 
held in a beautiful hall, and every inch 
of standing room was taken. Here 
we had a new experience. All public 
meetings must, in accordance with the 
law, give opportunity for free discus- 
sion. Although the opportunity had 
been offered at our other meetings, it 
had not been accepted. But in Vienna 
our speeches were followed by at least 
two hours of discussion. To me, it 
was intensely interesting. No one 
spoke in direct opposition to suffrage 
per se, but some said women were not 
ready for it, ete. etc. Finally a mem- 
ber of Parliament declared that, if 
Austrian women really wanted the suf- 
frage, they would have made their 
wants known in more emphatic fash- 
ion than they yet had done. This was 
just the tinder needed for the flame. 
Many a woman’s eye flashed, and 
there were plenty of them ready to de- 
fend themselves and their cause. I 
have never in any land heard women 
speak extemporaneously with more ef- 
fect. The incident convinced me afresh 
that the educated women, at least, of 
all nations are ready for the suffrage, 
and, when they are not reactionaries, 
they want it. 

Our supper was served late that 
night, but it was one of unusual in- 
terest, as it was given us in the rooms 
of the first Woman's Club in Vienna, 
and was presided over by its president. 
The dainty viands were a reminder 
that Vienna rivals Paris not only in 
fashion, but in cookery; while the 
lively conversation, participated in by 
members of Parliament, one judge and 
many accomplished. men and women, 
demonstrated that the question of wo- 
man suffrage has indeed become an 
international one. 

Dr. and Mrs. Fehrt, most charming 
people, opened their beautiful home for 
an afternoon tea in order to provide 
an opportunity for us to meet several 
members of Parliament who were 
friends of our cause, and all promised 
co-operation in the removal of the ob- 
noxious law, now so inconsistent with 
the activities of women. 

It is not likely that woman suffrage 
will soon come to the women of Aus- 
tria. The law prohibiting organiza- 
tion prevents concerted action, and na- 
tional differences forbid united work. 
Several German and Czeck women said 
they would be quite willing to work 
with women of the other party were it 
not for the fact that men would so ac- 
cuse them of treachery to their race 
that the cause would be harmed rather 
than helped. ; 

Curiously enough, I could not recog- 
nize Czeck from German, or German 
from Czeck, upon the street. Both 
races have made splendid, intelligent, 
faithful citizens in America, so I can- 
not but feel that the hatred and sus- 
picion which exists between them is 
unreasonable, and that it works to the 
disadvantage of both, However, it is 
there, and, like a great incubus, it 
blocks the way to all social progress. 

I do not pretend to have arrived at 
‘positive conélusions after so brief and 
cursory a study of conditions, but of 
one thing I may speak with authority. 
There is an earnest, intelligent move- 
ment for woman suffrage in Austria. 
Many meetings have been held in dif- 
ferent provinces, and these provinces 
have sent their petitions to PartTia- 
ment. I was amazed at the strength 
the movement had attained. We may 
feel pretty certain that an Austrian 
Woman Suffrage Association will be 
formed and will join the Alliance be- 
fore we meet in Amsterdam in 1908 
The movement is only sowing seed 
now, but, however the racial question 
may be solved, a harvest will surely 
follow. 





REGISTER, REGISTER! 


The school election in soston this 
year will be an important one, and 
women should register and cast a 
large vote. 

They can register at the Central Of- 
fice, in the Old Court House on School 
street, on Nov. 7, 14 and 15, from 9 
A. M. to 5 P. M.; also any day from 
Nov. 16 to Nov. 21, inclusive, from 9 
A. M. to 5 P. M. and 6 P. M. to 10 P. M. 
Registration on Nov, 21 (last day of 
registration for city election) from 9 
A. M. to 10 P. M. continuously. 

In the different wards, women may 
register on any evening from Nov 8 
to Nov. 138, inclusive, and from Nov. 
16 to Nov. 21, inclusive, from 6 P. M. 
to 10 P. M. 

Register now and you will find it 
comfortable and easy, with no crowd. 
Do not put it off till the last days. 





MEREDITH ON THE SUFFRAG- 
ETTES. 





George Meredith, the novelist, writes 
to the London Times on the “Suffrag- 
ettes.” He says in part: 


“The cause for which these impris- 
oned women are suffering is on the 
way to be realized. Men have only to 
improve their knowledge of women, 
and it will be granted speedily. Women 
must have brains to have emerged 
from so long a bondage. 

“By providently throwing open ave- 
nues to occupations demanding prac- 
tical mental activity, we should offer 
women a way to govern their emo- 
tions and learn how to state their 
case. In the present instance, it is 
the very excellence of the case that 


inflames them. How can they doubt 
it, when they know that they are sup- 
ported by so thoughtful a man as the 
chief of the Conservative party, and 
have the countenance of the chief of 
the Liberal party, and a voice on their 
behalf from the Secretary of State for 
India? 

“The mistake of the women has 
been to suppose that John Bull will 
move sensibly for a solitary kick. It 
makes him more stubborn, and such a 
form of remonstrance alienates the 
decorous among the sisterhood, other- 
wise not adverse to the emancipation 
of the sex. It cannot be repeated if 
the agitating women are to have the 
backing of their sober sisters yet it 
is only by the repetition of this man- 
ner of enlivening him that John Bull 
—a still unburied old gentleman, 
though not much alive—can be per- 
suaded to move at all.” 





MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEET- 
IN 





The Massachusetts W. S. A. held its 
thirty-seventh annual meeting on Oct. 
$1 in the Trinitarian Congregational 
Church, Lowell Mass. In spite of rain, 
there was a large attendance of dele- 
gates, and the western part of the 
State and the Cape towns were well 
represented. 

Rey. George F. Kengott, pastor of 
the church, opened the morning meet- 
ing with prayer, and gave an address 
of welcome, in which he declared him- 
self heartily in favor of equal suffrage. 
He reminded his hearers that this was 
an historic church; that much of the 
best public work for Lowell had been 
done in the old Mechanics’ Building; 
and that the Lowell Offering, pub- 
lished by the mill girls, had been the 
earliest woman’s paper in Massachu- 
setts. Miss Blackwell, in her response, 
recalled the fact that Lucy. Larcom 
and many other distinguished ‘citizens: 
of Lowell had been advocates of equal 
suffrage. 

The secretary’s report was given by 
Mrs. John Leonard, that of the chair- 
man of the State board of directors 
by Miss Blackwell, and that of the 
treasurer by Mrs. Gertrude B. New- 
ell. Mrs. Otto B. Cole reported for 
the finance committee, Mrs. Park and 
Mrs. Eager for the organization com- 
mittee, Miss Blackwell for the litera- 
ture and press committee, Miss Mabel 
E. Adams for the enrollment commit- 
tee, Mrs. Park (in the absence of Mrs. 
H. L. Bearse) for the committee on 
meetings, Mrs. Kate G. Pope for the 
school suffrage committee, Mrs. Park 
for the committee on legislation and 
civics, and Mrs. Cole for the commit- 
tee on industrial relations affecting 
women and children. The gist of these 
reports will be given in the Quarterly 
Letter, which is sent free to all mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
and its branches. Massachusetts suf- 
fragists not already members should 
join, and then they will get all 
this information. 

Mr. Blackwell, Miss Whiting and 
Mrs. Kingman were appointed a com- 
mittee on resolutions. Mrs. Esther 
F. Boland, chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee, read her report. The 
chairman called for suggestions from 
the floor as to changes or additions, 
and several were made. Miss Isabella 
Paine, Miss Von Arnim and Miss 
Adams were appointed tellers. The 
election of officers followed. Mr. 
Blackwell then gave the report of the 
resolutions committee. 

The officers and resolutions were 
published last week. 

Mrs. Park submitted the plan of 
work for the coming year, which was 
adopted. This also will be found in 
the Quarterly Letter. 

Lunch had been prepared in the 
church parlors by the Women’s Aux- 
iliary of the church, the proceeds to 
be for the benefit of the Y. W. C. A. 
After a pleasant social hour over the 
good things to eat, a Work Confer- 
ence was held. 

Work Conference. 

The State president, Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead, presided. Prof. Frank 
Parsons conducted the conference, 
which was on “Changes in the Law 
Needed by Massachusetts Women.” 
Miss Caroline J. Cook quoted Caesar’s 
saying, that the gods often grant for 
a time a certain immunity to those 
whom they mean to destroy. She said 
the men who keep their wives and 
daughters in ignorance of legal and 
business affairs, in order to give them 
immunity from care, are often uncon- 
sciously preparing them for destruc- 
tion when they are left widows and 
orphans. Mr. Philip Davis of the Civic 
Service House, secretary of “The 
Bread-Winners’ College” conducted 
by that settlement, outlined many im- 
provements needed in the laws —to 
remedy defects in anti-child labor and 
anti-sweating legislation, to raise the 
age of consent, and also the age at 
which girls may legally marry without 
the leave of their parents; laws for 
clean food, and against vicious ad- 
vertisements, the sale of cigarettes to 
minors, overtime work by women and 
children, etc. It was mentioned that 
in the last six years a thousand chil- 
dren have been turned away from the 
School for the Feeble-Minded at Wal- 
tham for lack of room. 

Prof. Parsons spoke of the need of 
the initiative and referendum, direct 
nomination, government insurance, 
the transplanting of population from 
the slums, world organization and 
woman suffrage. He compared Miss 
Blackwell refuting the “anti” argu- 
ments at legislative hearings to Ad- 
miral Togo sinking the Russian fleet. 
Miss Blackwell spoke briefly on the 
need of the ballot. Ralph Albertson of 
the Civic League spoke on the need 





of industrial education, of systematic 


and adequate provision for the educa- 

tion of adults, systematic training in 

— and civics, and the School 
ity. 

Rev. Sarah A. Dixon’s Address. 

Rev. Sarah A. Dixon then gave an 
address on “The Final Authority.” It 
was so able and eloquent that it filled 
the delegates with enthusiasm. It 
was published in full in a local paper 
next day. We advise our readers to 
send a two-cent stamp for the Lowell 
Courier-Citizen of Thursday morning, 
Nov. 1, and get this speech entire. 

Presenting the Pilgrim Stone. 

A pleasant incident followed, the 
presentation by Mrs. Harriet Eager of 
a stone from the pavement of the little 
church at Delft Am Haven, in Holland, 
where the Pilgrims attended their last 
religious service before sailing for 
America. When Mrs. Eager visited 
the church it was undergoing repairs, 
and she asked for and got a triangular 
fragment of the pavement, as a sou- 
venir. She said: 

“Three places that I have visited in 
my life have aroused in me more sen- 
timent than any others. One was when 
1 went down the road that Lucy Stone 
went down when she started to change 
the laws for you and me; one was 
when I visited Washington's old home 
at Mt. Vernon, and the third was when 
I walked over the identical] stones 
which the Pilgrims walked over just 
before their sailing, in the little old 
church at Delft Am Haven, only a few 
steps from the quay. The members 
of the Massachusetts W. S. A. are the 
lineal successors of those women who 
walked over those stones.” 

The stone given by Mrs. Eager to 
the. Massachusetts W. S. A. was pre- 
sented to the Cape Cod Pilgrim 
Memorial Association, which is raising 
a monument to commemorate the Pil- 
grims. In the absence of the presi- 
dent, Capt. Sears, Mr. E. J. Carpenter 
made the address of thanks. He said 
that in the monument this stone would 
‘form one of a‘trilogy, the other two 
being a stone from the old church at 
Osterfield, England, which still bears 
on its register the name of William 
Bradford as a baptized infant, and a 
stone from the old pilgrim church at 
Leyden. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman rose in the 
audience and asked whether the 
monument was to be a monument to 
the Pilgrims, or only to the Pilgrim 
Fathers. She thought the Pilgrim 
Mothers ought not to be forgotten, 
especially the woman who came 
ashore to a spring to do the first wash- 
ing. Mr. Carpenter said the commit- 
tee would be glad to put the names of 
the women on the monument if they 
had them, but as a rule the old records 
said only, “William Bradford, with his 
wife and seven children,” or words to 
that effect. 

Mrs. J. W. Smith said: “In Scituate, 
where I have my summer home, the 
monument says, ‘To the men of Kent 
who settled Scituate,’ forgetting the 
women entirely. I am very angry 
every time I see it.” 

Mr. Blackwell said that the compact 
signed in the cabin of the Mayflower 
did not establish a democracy, but the 
one signed in Pennsylvania did. He 
paid a tribute to the early Quakers. 

Members who desired then visited 
the Textile School. Others remained 
while Miss Blackwell conducted a 
Question Box. 

The Reception. 

A charming reception was given the 
Association at the beautiful home of 
Mrs. H. L. Tibbetts, which was hos- 
pitably opened for the occasion. There 
was a very large attendance. De- 
licious refreshments were served, and 
an orchestra discoursed sweet music. 


Evening Meeting. 


The evening opened with an organ 
solo by A. T. French. Mrs. Mead called 
the meeting to order and extended a 
welcome to “the converted, the uncon- 
verted and the agnostics.” 

Mrs. Charles Palmer, president of 
the Lowell Association for Better 
Laws for Women and Children, gave 
a graceful address of welcome in be- 
half of the local association, and a 
clear, convincing statement of the rea- 
sons that have led different classes of 
women to wish to vote. Mayor James 
B. Casey gave the address of welcome 
in behalf of the city. He was re- 
ceived with applause. He said: ‘In- 
telligence and sound judgment are 
requisite qualifications for voting, and 
women have them as well as men. 
May your association grow in 
strength!” 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell gave the re- 
sponse. He recalled the memory of 
prominent citizens of Lowell who had 
been advocates of equal suffrage in the 
early days, Mrs. Richmond, Mayor 
Stott, Governors Butler and Green- 
halge and others, and paid a tribute 
to “Mary F. Eastman, for many years 
one of our most brilliant and effective 
lecturers.” It was good to hear Miss 
Eastman again, and to find her full of 
all her old wit. 

Hon. George A. Marden, who was 
to have spoken, was kept away by ill- 
ness. He wrote: “I am sorry. I 
should dearly like to speak to a Low- 
ell audience on woman suffrage.” 

Mrs. W. H. Pepin sang a beautiful 
solo. Mrs. Charles Park described how 
she and other young college women 
had been led to take an active part in 
the movement. She said: “The Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage League has multi- 
plied itself by ten, and has started a 
number of branches.” She felt that 
the young college women, for whom 
the pioneer suffragists had done so 
much to open the way, ought to feel 
themselves under obligation to repay 
the debt. It was a charming address. 





Rabbi Charles Fleischer closed with 


an eloquent discourse on “‘Women and 
Democracy.” He said: “When we un- 
derstand democracy, and believe in it, 
we shall not, in such matters as the 
suffrage, distinguish between sex and 
sex any more than we now distin- 
guish between sect and sect.” 

The delegates adjourned, feeling 
that it had been a pleasant and profit- 
able meeting, and praising the effici- 
ency of the arrangements made by 
Mrs. Bager. The benefits of the meet- 
ing were extended to a much wider 
audience than could have got into any 
church or hall by the excellent re- 
ports in the Lowell papers. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND 
LEAGUES. 
Brookline.—The Annual Meeting of 
the Brookline E. S. A. was held on 
the evening of Oct. 26, at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace L. Bearse. 
There was a large attendance of both 
gentlemen and ladies. Mrs. Barthold 
Schlesinger, the Honorary President, 
who has kindly consented to preside 
during the absence of president of the 
Association, Mrs. George Hyde Page, 
opened the meeting with words of wel- 
come and encouragement. The usual 
reports were read and approved, the 
treasurer reporting the amount of 

money on hand as $209.69. 

The Nominating Committee, consist- 
ing of Miss Martha W. Edgerly, Mrs 
Clarence H. Poor and Mrs. William D. 
Turner, were appointed by the chair, 
and after conferring together, returned 
with the following list of officers for 
the ensuing year: Honorary President, 
Mrs. Mary Schlesinger; Honorary Vice- 
Presidents, Mrs. William I. Bowditch 
and Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw; President, 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Anna K. Channing; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Mira H. Pit- 
man; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs 
Edith C. Baker; Treasurer, Miss Alber- 
tina Von Arnim. Executive Commit- 
tee: Mrs. Maud S. Benedict, Chairman; 
Mrs. Janet C. Bearse, Mrs. Gertrude 
S. Newell. Director of State Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Mira H. Pitman. 

Reports were then given of the work 
of the several new committees organ- 
ized at the last annual meeting, name- 
ly, “Educational and School Suffrage,” 
“Legislation,” “Social Service and 
Federation” and “Civil Service,” each 
of which reported having held a meet- 
ing and satisfactory progress in its 
especial work. Mrs. Brackley Shaw, 
chairman of the Enrolment Commit- 
tee, reported 150 names signed to en- 
rolment cards. 

Mrs. Bearse, chairman of the Libra- 
ry Committee, reported that the Board 
of ' Directors had decided to present 
the library to the Brookline Public 
Library, the idea being that the valua- 
ble and instructive collection of books 
belonging to the Association would 
have a much wider circulation through 
this medium, and thus be of greater 
use to the cause the Association repre- 
sents. 

This closed the business, after 
which Mrs. Maud Wood Park was in- 
troduced as the speaker of the even- 
ing. Her topic was “Woman Suf- 
frage.”” Mrs. Park spoke with her us- 
ual charming eloquence, stating plain 
facts in such an interesting manner 
that, although she spoke at length, 
and was, in the nature of things, com- 
pelled to repeat many well-known 
facts, her listeners were evidently re- 
gretful when she brought her remarks 
to a close. She said in part that “the 
fundamental reason for woman suf- 
frage was simply because it was just 
and fair,—as our President, Theodore 
Roosevelt, had said, ‘A square deal.’ 
Everybody concerned should be given 
a chance to express an opinion. The 
principles of the Republic should be 
extended to the whole of the human 
race, not half. Justice in the end is 
most expedient.” Mrs. Park also ex- 
plained the so-called failure of woman 
suffrage in Colorado. She had inves- 
tigated the corruption in Denver, and 
found that two women had been found 
guilty of fraud, as against 64 men con- 
victed. The moral influence of woman 
suffrage has been felt in Utah by the 
passage of the bills favoring the kin- 
dergarten, the Juvenile Court, the 
raising of the age of consent to 18 
years, and equal pay for equal work. 

At the conclusion of Mrs. Park’s re- 
marks, refreshments were served, and 
the evening closed in a social half- 
hour. 

Mira H. Pitman, 
Recording Secretary. 





Stoughton. The P. E. League held 
a public meeting: on the evening of 
Oct. 29, with Mr. H. B. Blackwell as 
speaker. The subject was Women and 
Children in Industry. Mr. Blackwell, 
as usual, held the close attention of his 
audience, speaking on the general sub- 


ject. The members gave statistics 
showing the inequality of the laws af- 
fecting the condition of women and 
children in the d.fferent States of the 
Union, and bringing out the fact that 
the States where women vote have the 
most advanced laws for the care and 
protection of the home and children. 
There was an especially fine rendering 
of Mrs. Browning’s poem, “The Cry 
of the children,” by Miss Isabel Perry, 
and “The Pivotal Question,” by Master 
Nourse, with a piano solo by Master 
Kelly and a vocal selection by Miss 
Hattie Locke. The meeting closed 
with the reading of Judge Lindsey’s 
leaflet by Mrs. Edna Tilden. 

¥. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The improvement society of Lincoln, 
Neb., is composed wholly of women. 

Laura Gregg is doing a month’s 
work for the Nebraska W. S. A. She 
will complete it on Nov. 17. 

Mrs. Anna Edworthy of Des Moines 
was nominated on the State prohibi- 
tion ticket for court reporter. 

About four thousand teachers attend- 
ed the recent annual meeting of the 
Michigan State Teachers’ Association 
at Battle Creek. 

Miss Gail Laughlin called at our 
office last week en route from Maine 
to Colorado, where she means to take 
up her residence. She was looking 
bright and cheery, and declares that, 
from the equal suffrage point of view, 
Maine is a hopeful State. 

Miss Belle Kearney of Mississippi 
addressed about 4,000 persons last 
Sunday in one of the. great opera 
houses of Toronto, under the auspices 
of the Canadian Men’s Temperance 
League. She received an ovation, and 
was immediately invited to come back 
for another monster meeting in the 
near future. Letters addressed to her 
in care of Jno. B. Leeds, Moorestown, 
N. J., will be forwarded. 

Representative Dewart of the Ver- 
mont Legislature, in his speech on 
woman suffrage the other day, said 
that he had been a schoolmaster for 
twenty years, and had never found a 
subject that the girls could not learn 
as well as the boys. Even if most 
women at present know less about 
public questions than men, he said, 
they will soon master them when they 
cease to regard such things as beyond 
their sphere. 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar lately gave a 
parlor lecture to over one hundred la- 
dies at her home in Lafayette, Ind., 
on “The Peace of the World and In- 
ternational .Disarmament.” She also 
addressed the eight hundred .nembers 
of the Soldiers’ Home in Lafayette on 
the same subject. A vote of both 
gatherings was unanimous in adopting 
for the sentiment of the nation, “Dis- 
arm and Arbitrate.” Mrs. Gougar is 
invited to give the same address in 
several churches of her city, which 
she will do at an early date. 


Massachusetts suffragists are rejoic- 
ing that Draper ran 22,000 behind the 
head of the ticket. The Lieutenant- 
Governor is a bitter opponent of equal 
suffrage, and is reported to contribute 
largely to the funds of the Anti-Suf- 
frage Association. ‘ His- reduced vote, 


of course, was not due solely 
to this, but mainly to his 
unpopularity with the labor men, 


and his hostility to reciprocity with 
Canada. But it will probably cause 
him to be regarded as ineligible for the 
gubernatorial nomination when Guild’s 
term expires. 

The Divorce Congress will re- 
assemble in Philadelphia, Nov. 13, to 
consider the statute drafted by the 
officers and the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, embracing the principles 
adopted by the Congress at its meet- 
ing in Washington. This is the Na- 
tional Divorce Congress which met 
last February, and to which women 
as well as men were appointed dele- 
gates in consequence of the letters 
sent out to the Governors of all the 
States, by the Oalifornia W. S. A. 
asking for such action. No East- 
ern Governor appointed a woman 
as delegate, but a number of Gov- 
ernors in the South and West did so. 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 
Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
73 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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, WILL YOU? 


“Will you let me be a voter?” said the 
female to the male. 

“There’s a sergeant just behind me, 
and he’s hustling me to jail. 

See how readily I'd sit on your com- 
mittees, councils, boards; 

If you will not join the ladies, let the 
ladies join the Lords!” 

—London Chronicle. 








STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Vermont. 





A hearing on the pending municipal 
woman suffrage bill was given by the 
judiciary committee of the Senate on 
the evening of Nov. 6 The Senate 
Chamber was crowded, floor and gul- 
lery. (Chairs were brought in till all 
the space was filled, and many persons, 
both men and women, stood throngh- 
out the hearing. There were ladies 
present not only from Montpelier but 
from distant towns. One had walked 
five miles to the railroad in order to 
get there. The chairman, Senator Tay- 
lor, in opening the hearing, said it had 
been asserted that the women of Ver- 
mont were not interested in this hill, 
but the large number present looked 
as if they were. 

Addresses were made by Kepresenta- 
tive Shaw of Marlboro, who had in- 
troduced the bill, Representative De- 
wart of St. Albans, Miss Mary N. 
Chase of Andover, N. H., Mrs. Charles 
Park of Boston, Mrs. Mary Waite 
Warren, Mrs. E. Mead Denny, Rev. Mr. 
Wellman of the Unitarian Church and 
Rey. Dr. Roberts of the Baptist 
Church, all of Montpelier, Mrs. Ida H. 
Read of Shelburne and Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell of Boston. No op- 
ponents appeared, although Mrs. Read 
earnestly invited any who had obhjec- 
tions to state them. 





The House hearing, on the evening 
of Oct. 22, Game at the close of a hear- 
ing on the abolition of capital punish- 
ment, which had crowded Representa- 
tives’ Hall. The fact that a hearing on 
the suffrage bill was to follow had not 
been advertised, and most of those 
present were not aware of it; so, when 
the’ hearing on capital punishment 
closed, at 10 p. m., women who had 
come to attend it began to go out. In 
the dearth of stronger argument, one 
of the speakers on the negative said 
later that this showed women were 
not interested in the suffrage ques- 
tion! 

Mr. Shaw of Marlboro opened the 
discussion. He said that if a woman 
is to be taxed she has a right to a 
voice as to how her money shall be 


spent. 

Mr. Dewart of St. Albans said ti 
represented «a principle of eternal 
right. 


Mr. Hapgood of Peru said: ‘hese 
two subjects (capital punishment and 
woman suffrage) are very properly 
considered on the same evening. We 
not only give women an equal right 
with men to be hanged, we give them 
the preference. I believe we should 
give women a chance to vote as well 
as to hang.” 

Mr. Latham of Milton said in his 
village women had the school vote but 
seldom availed themselves of it. 

Mrs. Mary Waite Warren said she 
felt it an injustice to pay taxes and 
not have a voice in disposing of the 
money. She thought a trial of the mat- 
ter would settle it for all time. 

Miss Helen Perry of Colorado, who 
was visiting in Montpelier, said that 
woman’s yote in Colorado had a power- 
ful influence for good. 

The Montpelier Journal said: 
“Hearty applause followed the speak- 
ers, especially the two ladies.” 





On Oct. 24 the bill came up in the 
House. Mr. Shaw of Marlboro said 
he believed many women wanted the 
right. The bill would not compel any 
woman to vote who did not care to. 
He quoted from letters received to 
show that suffrage was really wanted. 

Mr. Ricker of Groton drew the line 
of favors to women at voting; he 
eouldn’t allow that. . 

Mr. Flinn of Springfield favored tne 
bill-as an act of justice. Considering 
all that woman has done in the de- 
velopment of this country, there is 
nothing that should not be done in jus- 
tice to her. He believed the passage 
‘of the’ bill ‘would benefit the State, 
whether woman is asking for it or not. 

Mr. Dewart of St. Albans favored 
the bill as an index of the progress of 
civilization. He rehearsed the de- 
velopment of the suffrage movement 
elsewhere and its results. 

Mr. Scott of Brandon spoke for the 
“committee of bachelors,” and favored 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to third reading 
by a rising vote, 149 to 24. 





Next day it finally passed the House, 
130 to 25. Many women were pres- 
ent. The Montpelier Journal said: 
“The 25 good men and true that had 
the nerve to get up before the array 
of comeliness and feminine intelligence 
that surrounded the House on every 
side yesterday, and vote against the 
bill to grant municipal suffrage to 
women, certainly had the courage of 
their convictions. It was really un- 
kind, on the part of the gentleman 





from Springfield, to put them all on 
record again.” 

The vote was received with ap- 
plause by the women in the gallery. 

At the request of the ladies, both the 
Montpelier papers had republished the 
North American Review's recent edi- 
torial in favor of equal suffrage. 





The magnificent majority for suf- 
frage in the lower House frightened 
the ‘Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Further Bxtension of 
Suffrage to Women,” and it sent Mrs. 
A. J, George to Montpelier to work 
against the bill. She was coolly re- 
ceived, it is said, and found it impos- 
sible to convince people that she was 
not an emissary of the liquor interest. 
After two or three days she went 
home, without having had a hearing 
before the legislative committee. She 
left a quantity of anti-suffrage docu- 
ments for the members, and had a 
paragraph publ'shed in the Burlington 
Free Press, earnestly denying that she 
was sent by the liquor dealers. 

The fact of her coming got noised 
abroad, and stirred up the Vermont 
women exceedingly. Letters anid telv- 
grams from Vermont poured into the 
Woman's Journal Office, asking that 
someone come to help repel this in- 
vasion from Massachusetts, and Mrs. 
Park and Miss Blackwell went up ac- 
cordingly. Whether the bi!l shall pass 
the Senate or not, the Vermont women 
are proud of the large fa: orable vote 
in the lower house, which they be- 
lieve to be the biggest ever yet given 
in the Legislature of any State. 





New Hampshire. 





Miss Mary N. Chase writes of the 
annual meeting of the New Hampshire 
W. S. A. held in Concord last week; 
“It was a wonderful convention, the 
best we have had. Mrs. (Armenia 8.) 
White talked beautifully, and could be 
easily heard. She was as fresh as a 
daisy next morning, and her house was 
a bower of flowers.” 





New York. 





A well-attended meeting of the New 
York City Equal Suffrage League was 
lately addressed by Mrs. Florence P. 
Maybrick, on “The Rights of the 
Prisoner,” and by Prof. P. P. Claxton, 
of the University of . Tennessee, on 
“The College Woman and the Illiterate 
Children of the Southern Mountains.” 





Ohio. 





In response to a letter of inquiry 
from Mrs. S. A. Bissell, corresponding 
secretary of the Toledo (O.) W. S. A, 
Gen. Isaac Sherwood, candidate for 
Congress, said that he had been a 
“life-long advocate of universal suf- 
frage.” He reminded the Toledo W. 
S. A. that he introduced its petition in 
the forty-third Congress: that as pro- 
bate-judge he appointed Mrs. Ellen 
Stranahan deputy, with a woman as- 
sistant; that when there was a vacancy 
on the board of school examiners he 
appointed Mrs. Julia Lull Hill, and that 
when appointments in the government 
service were made during his term in 
Congress, he frequently gaye the pref- 
erence to women, especialiy in the 
treasury department, where accuracy 
and attention to detail are required. 





West Virginia. 





The West Virginia E. S. A. held its 
tenth annual meeting on Oct. 25, at 
the Board of Trade Assembly Room, 
in Wheeling. 

Dr. D. A. Cunningham, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, opened the 
morning meeting with prayer. The 
minutes of the previous convention 
were renal by Mrs. Fulton. In 
her annual address, the president, Mrs. 
Anne Southern, made a strong plea 
for an increase in membership. She 
said thousands of women, and of men, 
too, were ready to join if asked. 

The report of the treasurer, Dr. Har- 
riet B. Jones, showed a gratifying gain 
in membership. 

Mrs. J. C. Manley, chairman of the 
press committee, read an interesting 
report, showing that much good had 
been accomplished through the press, 
and that much more could be done if 
members would but put forth an effort 
in their various localities. Dr. Jones 
outlined a practical plan of work in 
this connection. 

The reports of the auxiliary associa- 
tions throughout the State were heard 
with much interest, and indicated 
progress during the year. Mrs. Man- 
ley spoke for the Fairmont Equality 
Club, which now has 72 members. 

Miss Margaret McKinney, chairman 
of the State executive committee, read 
the annnual report. It recommended, 
among cther things, a more liberal dis- 
tribution of suffrage literature. 

A number of changes were made in 
the constitution. One was that mem- 
bers must be in good standing at least 
a week before the convention in order 
to have a vote in it. A proposal to 
change the name from the West Vir- 
ginia Equal Suffrage Association to the 
West Virginia Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was voted down. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Harriet Tay- 
lor Upton spoke. The Wheeling Regis- 
ter says: 

“Mrs. Upton’s address was highly 
instructive, and a vote of thanks was 
extended her. The utmost enthusiasm 
was displayed by all the delegates in 
attendance Thursday, and the conven- 
tion adjourned with the feeling on the 
part of all members that much good 





had been accomplished for the cause.” 

Memorial resolutions were passed 
for Mrs. Wheat, Mrs. Miller and Mrs. 
Chalfant. ‘ 

Officers for the coming year were 
chosen as follows: Honorary president, 
Mrs. M. H. Grove, Mannington; presi- 
dent, Dr. Harriet B. Jones, Wheeling; 
vice-president, Mrs. Anne Southern, 
Fairmont; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Clay Hornbrook, Wheeling; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Nora B. Fulton. 
Moundsville; treasurer, Mrs. J. Clark 
Miller, Fairmont; auditors, Mrs. M. 
Anna Hall, Wheeling, and Miss Mar- 


garet McKinney, Fairmont; member 
national executive committee, Mrs. 
Anna Boyd. 


Mrs. Jessie G. Manley was again 
chosen press superintendent. 

In the evening Mrs. Florence Kelley 
addressed the Carroll Club. The 
Wheeling Register says: 

“For over an hour she held the clos- 
est attention of a large audience while 
she delivered one of the strongest and 
most practical addresses on woman 
suffrage, child labor and various other 
questions in connection with the equal 
suffrage movement in the United 
States ever given here.” 

At the close Mrs. Kelley offered the 
following resolutions, which were 
adopted: 

Whereas, Ours is the only great na- 
tion in which the central government 
is debarred from legislating directly 
for the welfare of the children; and, 

Whereas, In consequence of this 
fact, the children in many parts of the 
country suffer for want of protective 
laws, so that two million children are 
working for their living, and of these 
more than a half-million are illiterate; 
therefore. 

Resolved, That the federal govern- 
ment should at least furnish informa- 
tion about the children, as it does 
about the crops; and 

That we ask for the passage of the 
bill now before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, providing 
for the creation of a children’s bureau 
in the federal government; and 

That the secretary is requested to 
write to Senator Dolliver, urging that 
the committee on education and labor 
report the ‘bill without further loss of 
time. 

Whereas, The greatest opportunity 
open to the Congress of the United 
States is the opportunity to do justice 
to half the people of this republic; 
and, 

Whereas, This opportunity is embod- 
ied in House Joint. Resolution No. 86, 
proposing to submit to the State Legis- 
latures an amendment to the constitu- 
tion allowing women to vote; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the State of West 
Virginia does hereby request Hon. 
John J. Jenkins, chairman of the ju- 
diciary committee of the House of 
Representatives, and the gentlemen of 
that committee, to report at the earl- 
jest opportunity favorably upon House 
Joint Resolution No. 86; and 

That the secretary is instructed to 
write to the secretary of each organ- 
ization represented in this body, ask- 
ing that resolutions similar to the 
foregoing be brought forward in the 
organization and, upon adoption, be 
forwarded to Hon. John J. Jenkins, 
chairman of the committee on the ju- 
diciary; and 

That the local organizations are 
hereby requested to question the can- 
didates of all parties for Congress as 
to the way they will, if elected, vote 
on House Joint Resolution No. 86, for 
the summitting of a sixteenth amend- 
ment. 

After the meeting a reception to the 
Municipal League, Political Equality 
Club and the delegates and visitors 
was given at the home of Dr. Harriet 
B. Jones. 





Pennsylvania. 





The Woman Suffrage Society of the 
County of Philadelphia held its 15th 
Annual Meeting Oct. 31 in the beauti- 
ful new home of the New Century 
Guild, 1307 Locust St. 

It was preceded by a regular month- 


ly meeting at which seventeen new 
members were elected. 

The annual report of the Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Mary E. Allen, 


recorded a year of active work, with 
much promise for the future. The re- 
port of the Treasurer, Mrs. M. F. Ken- 
derdine, showed the Society in sound 
financial condition, and a good balance 
in the treasury. 

The Secretary of the Consumers’ 
League of Philadelphia explained the 
work of the League and bespoke an 
interest in the Industrial Exhibit which 
it will hold, commencing Dec. 8. The 
Society has endorsed the League, and 
hopes to aid in the exhibit. It was 
resolved by the Society to form a Child 
Labor Committee of three members, 
to work in behalf of adequate child- 
labor legislation in co-operation with 
similar committees from other organi- 
zations. The Society appropriated five 
dollars for the Central Ohild Labor 
Committee. 

Delegates were chosen to the Con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania W. S. A. 
in Kennett Square. 

Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Miss Jane Campbell; Vice- 
Presidents, Miss Eliza Heacock and 
Mrs. G. H. Perkins; Corresponding 
Secretary, Dr. Mary FP. Allen; Record- 
ing Secretary, Miss Annie Heacock, 
and Treasurer, Mrs. M. F. Kenderdine. 

A unanimous vote of thanks was 
given by the Society to the retiring 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. James 








R.H. White Co. 





Two Lots Reliable Carpets 
Made, Laid and Lined FREE 





lf Purchased This Week 





Tapestry Brussels Carpets 


Double quality Tapestry 
Brussels Carpets. A large line of 
patterns to select from; 
$1.00 per yd. Made, laid and lined 


free, Monday, at 79c. “19c 


extra 


worth 





Royal Wilton Velvets 


Royal Wilton Velvet Carpets, one |) 
of the most durable carpets made, 
beautiful two-toned effects, also 
exact reproduction of Oriental car- 
pet; worth $1.50 per yd. Made, laid 


and lined free, Monday, $i 10 
es 





Remnants, Carpets, 


500 Remnants of Carpets— 
Body Brussels, Velvets and Axmin- 
sters, length about 1 1-2 yards, 
make a_very desirable chamber 


rug, actual value .$3.00 
each. Special at......... C | 


at $1.10 per yard...... 

8 a 
Matting, Linoleums 
300 Carpet Remnants of Tapestry 
Brussels, all the best grades, 
length about 1 1-2 yards. These rem- 


nants make splendid rugs, 69 
value $1.50 each. Special at C 





MATTING, from 1 to 10 
yards, all qualities, that 
sell from 20c. to. $1.00 
per yard, will be closed 
out Monday at 


[0c and (5c 


cover 


yard. 
Special at 








REMNANTS OF/REMNANTS' LINO-|REMNANTS COCOA 
CHINA AND JAP-|LEUM, cork and oil|MATTING, the long 
ANESE STRAW |kind, heavily printed; | wearing imported 


pieces large enough to 
your 
value 75c. to’ $100 per 


35c 


grade, regular price for 
this splendid matting is 
65c. per yard. We will 
close out this lot Mon- 


[Sc 


kitchen; 














—— 














Haigh (who had declined a renomina- 
tion), for her faithful services for a 
nuinber of years, her devotion to the 
cause, and her never-failing willing- 
ness to further the work of the Soci- 
ety. 

The President drew attention to the 
gift of a number of Woman's Journals 
for distribution, and made an appeal 
for subscriptions. 

The meeting was concluded by Miss 
Lucy EF. Anthony giving a highly-in- 
teresting account of the Oregon Cam- 
paign and of the various corrupt influ- 
ences that conspired to defeat the 
Amendment, to such good effect that 
the Society resolved to have a leaflet 
printed containing these facts. 

J. C. 





California. 





I rush through the pages of your 
Journal, at the moment of its re- 
ceipt, and hail gladly the touch which 
it gives me, so actually, of the valued 
companionship and activities of the 
early time; and the welcome and in- 
spiriting reports which it brings of the 
later brave recruits, with fresh enthus- 
iasm and better preparation. I have 
hoped to see a report for your own en- 
couragement and that of your readers 
of our late annual meeting in Los An- 
geles of the County Suffrage Associa- 
tion. But I find that this has been 
done for the new organ of the State 
Society, “The Yellow Ribbon,” an ami- 
able colleague of your veteran Journal, 
edited by Katherine Reed Balentine. 

It is late to send you even a brief 
report, and I will attempt only a few 
items, 

The day audiences were excellent in 
quality, enthusiastic, as they might 
well be, over the proof of the gain in 
public interest and approval, by the 
open avowal of it, and pledge of help,’ 
by many political and other organiza- 
tions in all our States, and: in our pop- 
ular magazines, the North American 
Review coming bravely to the front. 
The day meetings were addressed by 
two of our voting citizens, one a prom- 
inent banker, Mr. J. l.. Braley, and the 
other an ardent helper in the anti- 
slavery and suffrage campaigns in the 
East, recalling delightful memories of 
our beloved leaders in those: Lucy 
Stone, Mrs. Livermore, Susan B. An- 
thony, Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Stanton 
and others. 

Mrs. Dr. Morris, late of Buffalo, now 
enchanted by Southern California, 
spoke also most ably and feelingly of 
these her fellow-workers, and of the 
inception and growth of the move- 
ment. The sessions closed by a packed 
audience at evening to hear “the sil- 
ver-tongued orator” of our coast, Tom 
Fitch, who is an honorary member of 
our association. He declared to our 
committee that this “would be the cli- 
max of all his speechmaking,” so vi- 
tally alive is he to the imperative need 
of political justice to women! 

The Association elected unanimously 
as its President our capable and devot- 
ed Mrs. Lulu Pile Little, who won 
laurels on all sides from her success- 
ful generalship in our last legislative 





campaign. That campaign was a com- 


plete victory for our section, but the 
result was reversed by the liquor power 
at the North. Alas, that the same 
publie-spirited voters of San Francisco 
did not learn the impressive lesson of 
the freedom from vice and crime 
which followed the closing of their sa- 
loons, at the time of the great disas- 
ter, but have returned to a worse car- 
nival of anarchy and misrule than ever 
before! When will our “practical” 
politicians and business men learn to 
“call up their reserves” of wise womer 
and mothers, as Mrs. Livermore used 
eloquently to urge, in the interest of 
their own business security? Is not the 
emergency upon us which will compel 
them to this attitude? 

With heartiest greeting to the dear 
comrades of the earlier days, and una- 
bated faith in the triumph of truth and 
right, 

Caroline M. Severance. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 28, 1907. 





The Maryland W. 8. A. will hold its 
annual meeting Noy. 19, in Baltimore. 
Miss Shaw will speak, and a paper 
will probably be read by Mrs. Lizzie 
Yorke Case, one of the pioneers of the 
woman’s club movement in Maryland. 





HUMOROUS. 





“Do you treat your cook as one of 
the family?” ~ “Good gracious, no! 
She wouldn’t permit such familiarity.” 
—Baltimore American. 





“Pa,” said Bobby, as he leaned over 
the deck rail, “what kind of a boat is 
that out on the lake?’ 

“That,” replied pa, as he raised his 
glass, “is a sister ship to the one we 
are on.” 

Bobby watched the big funnels for 
a while and then said:— 

“Pa, I think that must be a brother 
ship.” 

“Why so, my son?” 

“Because it smokes so much.”’—Chi- 
cago News. 


REOPENING 
After Extended Alterations 


LUNDIN’S 


NEW TREMONT TURKISH BATH 


Furnished sumptuously, location 
convenient, appointments, ventilation 
and attendance the best. Cafe con- 
nected. 

Hours for bathing: 

GENTLEMEN—Afternoons 
all night. 

LADIES—Week day mornings 
and Sunday afternoons. 

ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 

Telephone 625 Oxford. 

Genera! office work wanted by a womans 
of several years’ experience, or writing and 


addressing to take home. Address 8. C. F., 
14 Maple street, Melrose, Mass. 
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